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22 VYOFE “O72 
PREFACE. 


This small work has no pretentions. On the one 
hand I ‘have not set out to write a detailed military 
account of the battalion’s achievements; on the other 
I have not attempted to give a descriptive account of 
modern war. The first will doubtless be undertaken 
in due course, when all the official documents are 
available; the second may be safely left to such 
realistic writers as ‘‘ Sapper ’’ and Ian Hay. 


This is, in fact, merely an elaborated. war diary, 
produced for the benefit of those who took part in 
the events described, and their friends. To others 
it would be little better than a lifeless medley of 
dates and places. But to those who were there, 
each place will bring back memories ; old comrades, 
attacks in the grey dawn across wastes of mud, 
nights lit up by bursting shells and Verey lights, 
working parties straining with pick and shovel on 
never ending tasks, pleasant days in good billets far 
from the fighting lne—in fact the many incidents 
that go to make the light and shade of active 
service. | 


As time goes on, although incidents may remain 
vividly photographed on the mind, memories be- 
come obscured and events lose their sequence. An 
accurate record of events as they happened may 
therefore serve as a framework for recalling old 
days in France, Flanders and Italy. If this small 
work proves useful for this purpose to those who 


served under me, it will have amply fulfilled its. 


purpose. 
A. B. BEAUMAN. 
ITALY, 
January, 1919. 


> . 
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CHAPTER I. 


Quiet days near Ploegstreet and the march South, 
September—November, 1916. 


I took over command of the battalion on the 
26th September, 1916. At the time the battalion 
was enjoying a well earned rest, after taking a 
leading and glorious part in a series of terrific en- 
gagements on the Somme. Casualties had been 
severe, and as a result there was a very large pro- 
portion of officers and men who were new to the 
battalion, and incidentally to the war in general. 
However, there was a sufficient proportion of old 
hands to keep up the spirit of the 38th and to see 
that the new men realised that they had joined a 
battalion whose traditions stood so high that only 
by ceaseless endeavour could they be kept up. 
Prominent amongst the survivors from the Somme 
battles were Major R. J. Morris (who had com- 
manded the battalion at the capture of Mametz), 
Captains C. D. Twiss and C. S. Burt (both pre-war 
regular officers), Captains E. de Trafford and Tun- 
nicliffe (both of whom had gained well earned M.C.s 
during the summer), R.S.M. Parr (greatly distin- 
guished himself during the attack on Mametz and 
rewarded with M.C. and D.C.M.) and R.Q.M.S. 
Riley (one of the few survivors of the original 38th 
as it sailed from South Africa). These and a good 
few others, with distinguished fighting records, 
formed a splendid nucleus on which to reform the 
battalion. 


The sector which the 7th Division was then 
holding included Ploegstreet Wood and the line for 
some miles north of that locality. As the Somme 
battle had developed, both sides had ‘“* milked ”’ the 
quieter sectors of artillery and ammunition to feed 
that great storm centre, with the result that the 
northern front had lapsed into tranquility. Such’ 
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was the condition of affairs round Ploegstreet Wood 
in September, 1916. It was an excellent part of 
the line for war worn battalions to rest and train 
new drafts in trench warfare. 


On 27th September the battalion took over the 
Douve sub-sector and remained in the trenches eight 
days. The weather was fair, the trenches good and 
the tour uneventful, only one casualty being in- 
curred. 


On October 6th we went into Brigade Reserve 
at Romarin Camp. This was a fairly comfortable 
hut camp about 3 miles from the front line. On 
October 11th a cross country run took place, a 
large field turning out. C.Q.M.S. Doley won in 
good style. Lieut.-Colonel Vawdrey inspected the 
transport of the Brigade on the 12th October and 
his report concluded ‘‘ The transport of the 1st South 
Stafford Regiment was the best.’ 


On October 13th the battalion again took over 
the Douve sub-sector, some shelling during the 
relief causing one casualty. 


On the night 15th/16th the battalion carried 
out a brilliantly successful raid. The enemy at this 
time was constantly changing his order of battle 
in quiet sectors so as to have troops available to 
replace his battered and weary divisions on the 
Somme. It was of the utmost importance that our 
General Staff should be able to keep in touch with 
these moves. The most satisfactory means of doing 
this was by identifications obtained in raids, and 
therefore raiding was important and valuable nor 
in quiet sectors. 


The point selected for the raid was where the 
River Douve made a loop in front of the German 
trenches. This locality had been very carefully and 
daringly reconnoitred by 2/Lieuts. W. A. Dickens 
and F. P. Crosse in broad daylight and it had been 
established that the Germans occupied a series of 
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sapheads on their bank of the River Douve, about 
50 yards in advance of their front line trenches. 
The raid was carried out by three parties: —(1) and 
(2) 2/Lieuts. Dickens and Crosse each with eight 
men, (3) Sergt. Worrall with five men. In addition 
Corporal Fletcher with six men was detailed to act 
as flank guard and six men carried three light 
wooden bridges that had been specially prepared 
by the sappers. The various groups had assembled 
successfully in No Man’s Land by 10-30 p.m. in 
spite of a very bright moon. At 10-50 p.m. our 
artillery came down on the enemy’s front line. The 
raiding parties then rushed forward and put down a 
bomb barrage on the enemy’s bank of the stream to 
cover the bridging. One bridge was successfully 
thrown over the river, largely owing to the personal 
efforts of 2/Lieut. W. A. Dickens, and all three 
parties got across by it. According to plan, 2/Lieut. 
Dickens then turned left handed and almost imme- 
diately came on top of two Germans in a bombing 
post. He fired his revolver over their heads ; they 
surrendered and were despatched back to our lines. 
2/Lieut. Crosse, who had turned right handed after 
crossing the bridge, had less luck, as although he 
found two recently occupied sapheads, the occupants 
managed to escape. The whole raiding party was 
back in our trenches by 11-15 p.m., having des- 
troyed the bridges before their retirement. The 
required prisoners had been obtained for identifi- 
cation purposes, while our casualties were only 2/Lt. 
Dickens and two other ranks slightly wounded. 
Altogether a most satisfactory evening’s work. As 
a result 2/Lieuts. Dickens and Crosse received the 
Military Cross ; Sergt. Worrall and Corporal Fletcher 
the Military Medal. 


The remainder of this trench tour passed un- 
eventfully, and on relief on the 21st October we 
moved into support in the Red Lodge Camp. This 
consisted of a scattered series of dugouts and shelters 
in a wood about a mile and a half from the front 
line. It was a damp and uninteresting locality, 
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with an extremely bad headquarters at the Red 
Lodge itself. We remained there, finding large 
working parties daily, until Oct. 29th, when we 
moved back to Brigade Reserve at Romarin Camp. 


Our period in this quiet locality was now at an 
end, and orders were received from the Division to 
move back to the Second Army Training Area west 
of St. Omer. On Nov. 2nd the battalion marched 
to La Creche and the following day to Meteren, 
where they had a halt of five days. The march 
was resumed on Nov. gth, and on Nov. 1rith we 
reached Bayenghem, having spent nights at Wallon 
Cappell and St. Omer. The night spent at St. 
Omer was remarkable for the fact that the whole 
battalion were billeted in one building, the barracks, 
except for the officers, who occupied the Hotel ‘de 
Commerce. The officers had the all too rare ex- 
perience of being able to dine together with the band 
in attendance. Lieut. Wardle, the Qtuartermaster, 
scoured the town for supplies for the men and a pork 
dinner resulted. So our short stay at St. Omer was 
memorable for all ranks. 


Our stay in the training area was a short one- - 
October 11th—14th. Nevertheless some strenuous 
training was done and the battalion cross country 
run was held. The latter was won by Bandsman 
Partington. 


The 7th Division was now considered to be 
sufficiently rested and was ordered south to the 
Somme district where considerable fighting was still 
taking place. The move south was done by route 
march and went smoothly. The weather was fine, 
the roads good, and although many of the stages 
were long, the men marched splendidly. The route 
followed by the battalion was as follows :—Wizernes 
(Nov. 15th), Bomy (Nov. 16th and 17th), Ber- 
gueneuse (Nov. 18th), Nuncq (Nov. 19th), Villers 
l"hopital (Nov. 20th), Gezaincourt (Nov. 21st), 
Acheux (Nov. 22nd), Mailly Maillet (Nov. 23rd). 
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With reference to this march, subsequently the fol- 
lowing order was issued : — 


‘* The Divisional Commander* wishes to convey 
to the troops his appreciation of the excellent march 
discipline displayed by all ranks during the march 
from the 2nd Army Area. He considers that the 
general behaviour of the troops and their marching 
are worthy of the best traditions of the service and 
reflects the greatest credit on all concerned.’’ 


* Major General (afterwards Lieut. General) Sir Herbert 
Watts, K.C.B., C.M.G 
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CHAPTER. II. 


The Beaumont Hamel Sector and the attack on Munich 
Trench, November, 1916—January, 1917. 


On Nov. 24th orders were received to take over 
the line in front of Beaumont Hamel. The battle 
of the Ancre was only just subsiding and this 
neighbourhood was at this time distinctly lively. 
Except for some badly knocked about captured 
German trenches, there was no trench system. No 
proper front line existed, and to make matters worse 
the autumn rains had reduced the ground to a sea 
of mud. Such communication trenches as existed 
were in view of the enemy snipers at various points. 


The relief lost us several casualties, mostly from 
enemy snipers. On the first night (November 
24th/25th) a _ strong. patrol under = 2/Lieut. 
Crosse, M.C., was sent out to ascertain the enemy’s 
dispositions at a certain important point. ‘They 
succeeded in their mission, but only after a lively 
encounter with the enemy. 2/Lieut. Crosse, M.C., 
was severely wounded and two of the patrol were 
reported missing. 


The remainder of the trench tour passed without 
particular incident, though there was a daily toll of 
casualties. On Nov. 29th the battalion was re- 
lieved by the 2oth Manchesters and went back to 
rest at Bertrancourt in a muddy and none too com- 
fortable hut camp. 


On Nov. 30th Sergt. A. Flowers (Transport 
Sergeant) was awarded the Meritorious Service Medal 
for long and valuable services in the field. 


On Dec. 6th we relieved the 2nd Border Regt. 
in the trenches—the portion known as the left sub- 
sector. This lay somewhat north of Beaumont 
Hamel and was overlooked by the high ground round 
Serre. At this time it must surely have been with- 
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out any exception the most unpleasant bit of line 
on the Western front. Constantly fought over and 
ploughed and re-ploughed by shells, some peculiar 
quality of the soil had produced a stretch of mud 
which quite outdid anything that Flanders could 
produce. In most places it was literally impassable 
and everywhere it was knee deep. In this sector 
at various times during the winter 1916/17 sev2ral 
men were drowned in this morass im spite of all the 
efforts of their comrades to extricate them. In 
addition, the enemy sprinkled it freely with shells, 
while his snipers, operating from higher and drier 
ground, were active and deadly. Both for danger 
and discomfort it was hard to beat. 


The battalion occupied this sector from Dec. 6th 
to the 8th. In spite of all difficulties much excellent 
work was done in improving the trenches, patrolling 
was aggressively carried out and the battalion kept 
in excellent spirits. At the conclusion of the tour 
the following message was received from Brigade 
Headquarters : — 


‘“ The Brigadier* wishes to place on record his 
appreciation of the splendid work done by the bat- 
talion during the recent tour of the trenches.”’ 


After a short rest at Mailly-Maillet (Dec. 8th— 
14th) the battalion returned to the left sub-sector, 
finding it, if possible, even worse than before, owing 
to heavy rain. However, everyone worked splen- 
didly to improve matters, and at the end of the 
tour (Dec. 17th) the battalion had well kept up 
its reputation for always leaving trenches consider- 
ably better than when they took them over. 


A Camp at Bertrancourt was taken over on Dec. 
17th and here Christmas was spent. Lieut. Wardle, 


a a 


* Brig.-General H. R. Cumming. Brig.-General J. R. 
Minshull Ford, D.S.O., who had commanded the Brigade 
with great distinction and success throughout the Somme 
operations, had received a command at home during Nov., 
1916. 
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the Quartermaster, had prepared an excellent Christ- 
mas dinner, and, in spite of mud and bad weather, 
everyone thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 


On Dec. 27th the battalion moved to Mailly- 
Mauilet Wood Camp with some billets in the village 
itself. Neither the camp, which was wet, muddy 
and rat infested, nor the village, which had been 
badly knocked about by shell fire, were particularly 
desirable residences, but everyone was well hardened 
to discomforts by now. Under these circumstances 
the New Year passed in quietly. 


On January roth the battalion moved up to 
Beaumont Hamel, under orders to attack and capture 
the German front line, known as Munich Trench. 
Plans for the attack had been maturing for over a 
month, but bad weather had caused numerous post- 
ponements. Munich Trench was an important 
position, situated along the crest of a flat topped 
ridge about a mile east of Beaumont Hamel. From 
it the enemy had observation of most of our com- 
munications, and its capture was of the greatest 
importance. Three battalions of the Brigade had 
been allotted for its capture on a front of about 
2,000 yards, the centre section being allotted to us. 


The forming up was completed successfully 
during the night roth/11th January, and at 6-45 
a.m., I1Ith January, the battalion advanced to the 
attack in a thick fog under cover of a strong bar- 
rage. The enemy put up a poor resistance. The 
position was captured without much difficulty, al- 
though machine guns caused considerable casual- 
ties and in some places the ground proved impass- 
able gnd the attackers became bogged. Munich 
Trench itself was hardly recognisable amidst this 
sea of mud, and a new line had to be formed during . 
the day by consolidating a series of shell holes in 
front of the captured position. Unfortunately the 
fog lifted about ro a.m. and our new line was 
heavily shelled and accurately sniped throughout 
the day, considerable casualties being suffered. 
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During the night 11th/12th January posts were 
again pushed forward so as to completely deny all 
the high ground to the enemy. This was succ2ss- 
fully accomplished. The 12th January passed com- 
paratively quietly, although two posts were blown in 
by a violent bombardment during the afternoon. 
During the night 12th/13th January the battalion 
was relieved and returned to camp and billets at 
Mailly-Maillet. 


During the highly successful operation over two 
hundred prisoners were taken by the Brigade. The 
casual-ies suffered by the battalion were as follows : — 
killed, 8 other ranks ; wounded, 5 officers and 81 
other ranks ; Missing, 1 officer and 9g other ranks. 
(he wounded officers included Captain E. Bell who 
was severely hit when leading his company to the 
attack. He fortunately recovered, after a long and 
critical struggle, from this. his second severe wound 
during the war. 


The following awards were made to the battalion 
as a consequence of this engagement :— 


Military Cross.—Capt. E. Bell, Lieut. W. C. 
Conley, 2/Lieut. G. Bygrave. 


Distinguished Conduct Medal.—Sergt. J. Defley, 
Pte. E. Harley. 


Bar to Military Medal.—Pte. R. Bateman. 


Military Medal.—Cpl. J. Dyas, Sergt. H. Webb, 
Sergt. C. Wright, L/Cpl. J. Horan, Pte. H. Blythe- 
way, Pte. A. Ousbourne, L/Cpl. J. Watson, Pte. 
G. Jackson, L/Cpl. T. Johnson, Pte. S. Taylor, Pte. 
G. Lunn, Cpl. C. Bagley, Sergt. A. Clevely, Cpl. 
F. Ford, Sergt. T. Lynch, Sergt. A. Lawton, L/Cpl. 
W. Davies. 
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CHAPTER _ III. 


Rest at Rancheval and the German Retreat. 
January—March, 1917. 


The period January 13th—2oth was spent at 
Mailly-Maillet in cleaning up after the Munich Trench 
fighting. A large draft was absorbed. During this 
period two important changes occurred on the bat- 
talion staff. Major R. J. Morris, D.S.O., who had 
performed the duties of Second-in-Command for a 
considerable time with ability and success, obtained 
temporary command of a Service Battalion of the 
Devonshire Regiment, and was succeeded by Capt. 
C. D. Twiss. The latter was a regular officer who 
had come to France in 1914 with the battalion and 
had been wounded at the first battle of Ypres. He 
had rejoined during the summer of 1916 and had 
commanded a company with success during the 
later phases of the Somme operations. Captain IE. 
W. Booth, M.C., who, as Adjutant, had done splen- 
did work in the summer battles and in reorganising 
the battalion after the heavy casualties on the Somme, 
was obliged to relinquish his appointment, owing 
to bad health, and joined the Staff as a learner. 
He was succeeded by Captain A. W. Lee, M.C. 
The latter, who had previously seen much fighting 
with the battalion during 1915, was destined to 
carry out the duties of Adjutant until the end of the 
war with conspicuous success. 


On January 21st the battalion moved back to 
Rancheval for a period of rest, training and recrea- 
tion. Rancheval was a quiet and pretty village, 
situated amidst pleasant downland country, about 
12 miles from the line. Unfortunately at this tim2 
a spell of intensely cold weather set in and lasted 
throughout our “‘ rest period,’’ hindering both train- 
ing and sports. 
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On January 23rd a valuable reinforcement was 
received in Captain J. Snape, M.C. This officer 
had many years’ service in the battalion and had 
acted as Regimental Sergeant Major throughout the 
strenuous times of 1915. After taking a commis- 
sion he soon made his mark as an officer and was 
awarded the M.C. for fine work at the capture of 
Mametz. On rejoining he took over the duties of 
Second-in-Command.* 


In spite of the bitter cold training and sports 
made good progress. The competition for the 
‘** Watts Football Cup ’’ commenced and the battalion 
team defeated in turn the R.A.M.C. (12—2) and 
21st Manchesters (7—2). On January 17th the 
battalion took part in a ceremonial parade in honour 
of General Nivelle, at that time Commander-in-Chief 
of the French Army. Fog largely spoilt the effect 
of this parade. 


On February 18th, the period of rest being at 
an end, the battalion moved to Bus and on the 
following day to Bertrancourt. 


On February 21st the battalion returned to the 
line, taking over the sector just north of Beaumont 
Hamel. Since the capture of Munich Trench the 
line had been advanced another thousand yards by 
Intermittent fighting. Things had had no chance 
to settle down, no proper trenches or even posts had 
been dug and no satisfactory communications ex- 
isted. Therefore it was obvious that only by the 
most herculean labour could things be got straight 
again. The battalion set to work with enthusiasm 
and by working night and day some semblance of 
a satisfactory line was quickly evolved. 


On the morning of February 24th some daring 
daylight patrols, organised by Captain English- 
Murphy and C.S.M. Gardner, met with unexpected 


* Major C. D. Twiss was attending the Senior Officers’ 
Course at Aldershot. 
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success, being able to advance without interference 
close up to what was believed to be the enemy 
front line. Later reports from other parts of the 
line also pointed to an enemy withdrawal. At 7 p.m. 
patrols were pushed out and seized without opposi- 
tion Ten Tree Alley and Pendant Copse, two enemy 
strongholds at the foot of the Serre Ridge. At 
11-30 p.m., February 24th, orders were received 
to advance on Serre Ridge at dawn, February .25th. 


This was very short notice, as the battalion was 
very scattered, communications were bad and all 
ranks were greatly fatigued by the heavy and con- 
tinuous work of the last few days. To make matters 
worse a thick fog set in during the early hours of 
February 25th. Nevertheless the attack was suc- 
cessfully launched at 6 a.m., although, owing to the 
fog, both flanks were out of touch with units ordered 
to advance simultaneously. The attack made good 
progress, although the enemy put up some resist- 
ance with rearguards. These were driven back at 
the point of the bayonet. Direction was temporarily, 
lost in the fog, but by 9-30 a.m. the whole of the 
Serre Ridge and what remained of the village had 
been captured. The fog gradually lifted during the 
day, the captured position was consolidated and 
touch gained on both flanks. During the night 
-25th/26th February the battalion was relieved and 
returned to Mailly-Maillet, very tired but triumphant. 
After several years of trench warfare and trench 
battles, anything in the nature of open fighting was 
a new and pleasant experience for all of us. 


On February 26th we moved to Bertrancourt 
and during the afternoon the semi-final of the Watts 
Football Cup was played. We defeated the 2nd 
Gordons by 7—2. 


Our stay at Bertrancourt continued quietly until 
March 5th, when the battalion moved back to 
Arqueves. Training and sports were carried on 
steadily. On March rith the final for the Watts 
Football Cup was played. We won the cup by a 
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—o victory over the 24th Manchesters. On the 
16th March the battalion moved up to Bolton Camp 
and for the next few days was employed on the im- 
portant work of re-making the Serre Road. Owing 
to the appalling condition of this road, our main 
line of forward communication, the pursuit of the 
retreating Germans had been greatly hindered. 


On March 22nd we moved to Pusieux-au-mont, 
a much damaged village, recently evacuated by the 
Germans in their retreat, and on the following day 
on to Courcelles, which had been almost completely 
demolished. After three days’ rest, the battalion 
took up positions in front of St. Leger, preparatory 
to an attack on Croisilles. 


Croisilles formed an important outpost to the 
famous Hindenburg Line, which ran about a mile 
N.E. of it. Until Croisilles was captured it was 
impossible to bring our guns close enough to effect- 
ually shell the immensely strong German main 
position. 


It was thought at this time that the enemy did 
not intend to put up a serious resistance at Croisil- 
les. An attack was therefore ordered by two bat- 
talions, without waiting for sufficient guns to be 
‘brought up to put down an effective barrage. 


We formed the left battalion of the attack, our 
left flank being entirely in the air. At 5-45 a.m. 
the attack was launched, and it was soon evident 
that the enemy was in great strength and meant to 
fight. The village of Croisilles and the surrounding 
sunken roads bristled with machine guns, which our 
light barrage was unable to silence. Our ap- 
proaches to the village lay over a bare and exposed 
ridge, and a valley offering no cover of any kind to 
the attackers. In spite of heavy machine gun and 
rifle fire the attack was pressed with great deter- 
mination, the right company pushing forward to 
the enemy wire on the outskirts of the village. 
This was found to be uncut. As no further pro- 
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gress could be made, and casualties were consider- 
able, this company was forced to withdraw slightly, 
and take cover in a sunken road. Here they main- 
tained themselves throughout the day under heavy 
shell fire. A strong enemy counter-attack, made 
with the object of cutting them off, was heavily 
defeated, largely owing to the splendid work of 
2/Lieut. W. H. Curry, who was now in command 
at this point. The left company, under Captain 
W. A. Dickens, M.C., had at first made good pro- 
gress, in spite of heavy machine gun fire. As they 
neared their objective, however, the enemy was able 
to bring terrific cross fire to bear and pinned them 
down to the line gained. Owing to the fact that 
mo troops were attacking on the left, this company’s 
left flank was entirely exposed, while on the right a 
gap had occurred, owing to their rapid advance. 
The enemy was not slow to take advantage of this 
and developed a strong counter-attack. This com- 
pany was quickly outflanked and eventually com- 
pletely surrounded. After a gallant resistance the 
bulk of the company were killed or captured. 


The battalion was relieved on the night 28th/ 
29th March and returned to Courcelles. Although 
the attack had not achieved its objective, our line 
had been considerably advanced and valuable in- 
formation as to the enemy’s dispositions had been 
obtained. Casualties were :—Killed, officers 2, other 
ranks 19 ; Wounded, officers 4, other ranks 54;: 
Missing, officers 1, other ranks 56. The battalion 
lost two gallant and useful officers in Lieut. E. 
Hindsley and 2/Lieut. J. S. Goodwin. Captain 
Dickens, M.C., a most promising and popular officer, 
reported missing, was reported some weeks later a 
prisoner in Germany. ; 


The following day was memorable for the fact 
that Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig honoured us 
with a surprise visit to Battalion Headquarters. 


After a few days’ rest at Courcelles, orders were 
received to renew the attack on Croisilles. On 
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April 1st the battalion moved up to the line. This 
attack started under much better auspices than the 
former one. The frontage to be attacked was much 
broader and our artillery had been considerably 
reinforced. The objective allotted to the battalion 
was the railway embankment and cutting between 
Croisilles and Ecoust. The enemy suspected an 
attack and put down a heavy barrage during the 
forming up, without however seriously interfering 
with it. The attack was launched at 5-15 a.m., 
April 2nd, and was a complete success. The enemy 
was not in great strength but put up a fair resist- 
ance. This was quickly overcome, all objectives 
captured, and posts pushed out to within a few 
hundred yards of the Hindenburg Line. During 
the day the line of the railway was strongly con- 
solidated. We were relieved the same night in a 
blinding snowstorm and returned to Courcelles. 
During this successful operation 22 prisoners were 
captured by the battalion. Our casualties totalled 
1 officer and 26 other ranks wounded. 


On April 3rd the battalion moved back to the 
ruined village of Pusieux and was employed on 
making roads and railways. On April 5th Captain 
C. D. Twiss rejoined from the Senior Officers’ 
Course and took up the duties of Second-in-Com- 
mand. On April 1ith the battalion was moved up 
to Logeast Wood in connection with the great Third 
Army attack on Arras, but the projected local attack 
was cancelled and we moved back to Pusieux on the 
following day. 


On April 7th the battalion moved to Gommecourt 
and the following day took over the front line S.E. 
of Croisilles. During the next few days the railway 
embankment, which formed one of our positions, 
was very heavily shelled, 5 being killed and 33 
wounded, including 2 officers. After this unfortu- 
nate tour in the line, on relief on April 22nd we 
proceeded to Gommecourt and thence to Logeast 
Wood (April 23rd). 
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After a period of rest and training the battalion 
went into Brigade Support at St. Leger. While we 
occupied this position the 62nd Division carried out 
an unsuccessful attack on the Hindenburg Line (May 
3rd). We were not drawn into this operation and 
on May 4th moved back to billets at Behagnies and 
Sapignies. 


The following awards were made to the battalion 
for the fighting round Croisilles:— 


Distinguished Service Order.—2/Lieut. W. H. 
Curry. 


Military Cross.—2/Lieut. V. R. S. White, C.S.M. 
Gardner. 


Distinguished Conduct Medal.—Pte. R. Bateman. 


Military Medal.—Sergt. W. Allchurch, Cpl. R. 
E. Smith, Pte. J. Boot, Pte. A. Mercer, Pte. G. H. 
Turnberrow, Pte. G. Davies, C.S.M. S. Jackson, 
L/Cpl. R. Gunton, Pte. A. Bradford, L/Cpl. B. 
Johnson, Pte. A. Joyce, Pte. H. Trumper. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The fight for Bullecourt and Summer in the Hindenburg 
Line, May—August, I917. 


After a week spent in preparation and training 
orders were received to take part in an attack on 
Bullecourt. Since May 3rd, when the Australians 
had breached the famous Hindenburg Line S.E. of 
Bullecourt, a continuous struggle had taken place in 
this locality. By heavy fighting the breach had 
been considerably enlarged, and now its northern 
limit was just S. of Bullecourt. Of the village itself 
little remained, but it formed a salient in the "German 
Front Line and was protected by very strong and 
well built defences that had already resisted a full 
dress attack. The enemy, thoroughly on the alert, 
were holding the line with picked troops and were 
provided with plenty of local reserves and a great 
mass of artillery. Shell fire was almost continuous 
and heavy against all approaches and communica- 
tions, rendering relief, etc., difficult. 


Under these conditions the attack promised to 
be no light task. The battalion moved into the 
line on May roth, heavy shell fire causing casualties 
during the relief. May tr1th passed with inter- 
mittent shelling and on the night r1ith/12th May 
the battalion formed up for the attack under heavy 
shell fire. 


The plan of the attack was to avoid a frontal 
attack but to make use of the breach already made 
and attempt to roll up the enemy’s defences from 
the south. The task allotted the battalion required 
an advance astride the main road running N. and S. 
through the village. At 3-40 a.m. our attack was 
launched. The enemy at once put down a most 
violent counter-bombardment, while his numerous 
machine guns swept all the approaches to the village. 
The attacking company on the left (W. of the main 
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road) suffered so heavily from this fire that prac- 
tically no progress could be made. On the right, 
however, the enemy’s fire was less intense, and a 
steady advance was made, in spite of considerable 
casualties. By 7 a.m. the right company had 
reached and in places had passed its final objective, 
and positions were firmly established on the N. and 
N.W. of the village. At 9 a.m. an attempt by the 
reserve company to improve our position on the 
left met with no success. At 12 noon three com- 
panies of the 22nd Manchester Regiment arrived 
with the object of launching an attack on the left 
of the road, but by this time the enemy’s bombard- 
ment and machine gun fire had become so fierce 
that it was impossible even to deploy them. During 
the night 12th/13th the captured positions wer+ 
strengthened and some heavy bombing attacks by 
the enemy against our front line post north of the 
village were successfully driven off by the garrison 
splendidly led by 2/Lieut. T. N. Woof. On the 
13th the enemy kept up a heavy bombardment, 
while further fighting took place for the uncap- 
tured portion of the village. During the night 1 3th/ 
14th an attempt was made to relieve the battalion, 
but the relieving unit was held up by a heavy enemy 
barrage and the relief had to be postponed. The 
14th passed in a very similar manner to the 1 3th, 
confused fighting and heavy bombardments taking 
_ place throughout the day. On May 14th/15th the 

battalion was eventually relieved. Our troubles 
were not over however, while we were leaving the 
line the enemy commenced a strong counter-attack 
and in conjunction with it put down a very heavy 
gas bombardment on the back areas. This had to 
be passed through before we could get back to com- 
fort and safety, but as a matter of fact very few 
additional casualties were suffered. 


As a result of this attack, the whole of the 
village, except that small portion which lay W. of 
the road, had been cleared. The enemy had been 
kept constantly fighting for three days, and con- 
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siderable reserves had been drawn to the spot. 
This was the primary object of the whole operation, 
as the great attack on Messines was already in active 
preparation and it was necessary to keep the enemy 
reserves away from Flanders. 


Some quite remarkable work was done by the 
posts established on the N. and N.W. of the village 
on the first day and commanded by 2/Lieut. T. N. 
Woof and R. H. Livingstone. These posts were 
only about 40 yards from the enemy, and, although 
inferior in position and numbers, throughout three 
days and nights kept up a most aggressive attitude, 
harrying the enemy with rifle, Lewis guns and 
bombs. The fighting here never ceased and sleep 
was impossible, but our men, in} spite of casualties 
from enemy snipers, maintained an undoubted sup- 
eriority and inflicted very heavy losses on the enemy. 


The casualties suffered by the battalion in this 
operation were:—killed, 2 officers, 37 other ranks ; 
wounded, 7 officers, 107 other ranks ; missing, 27 
other ranks ; total, 180. 


The officers killed were Lieut. A. J. Bell and 
2/Lieut. A. T. Penketh. Both met their end when 
leading their men to the attack with great gallantry 
and in them the battalion lost two popular and able 
Officers. 

The following honours were granted to the bat- 
talion for this operation : — 

Military Cross.—Captain H. A. Cundall, Lieut. 
F. Robinson, 2/Lieut. T. N. Woof, Captain J. R. 
M. Mackenzie, R.A.M.C., attached 1st South Staf- 
fordshire Regiment, R.Q.M.S. A. Riley. 

Distinguished Conduct Medal.—C.S.M. A. 
Flowers. 

Military Medal.—Sergt. W. Murrell, yee H. 
Wright, Pte. A. Joyce, Sergt. J. Grocott, Cpl. F. 
Mason, Pte. H. Trevillon. 


Bar to Military Medal.—Pte. A. Bunce. 
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On the 15th May the battalion moved back to 
camp at Achiet le Petit. On the 17th the G.O.C. 
7th Division inspected us and made a most compli- 
mentary speech on the subject of the battalion’s 
doings in the Bullecourt fighting. The following 
letter from Brig.-General H. Cumming, D.S.O.,* 
on the same subject, may here be quoted :— 


‘* Personally I never want to command better 
men than yours. I would trust them anywhere and 
In any circumstances. I hope you let your officers 
and men know how proud I was of them and never 
more so than on the last occasion at Bullecourt. 
The best of luck to you and your merry men who 
have served me so well.”’ 


Quiet life in camp continued, some useful train- 
ing, musketry and sports being carried out. Our 
stay here was however marred by a most unfortunate 
accident. On May 21st, when Lieut. C. E. Philcox 
was instructing a class in bombing, a defective bomb 
exploded in his hand and the injuries received 
proved fatal. Lieut. Philcox was a particularly 
capable officer, popular with all ranks, who had 
done exceptionally good work both at Munich Trench 
and the capture of Bullecourt. Only a few days 
after his death notification was received that he had 
been awarded the Military Cross for gallantry in 
action. 


On May 29th we moved to Courcelles. Train- 
ing and various sports were continued. On June 
15th the final for the Brigade Inter-Company Foot- 
ball Competition was held and won by ‘‘A’’ Com- 
pany. Three of our companies were in the semi- 


—— 


* After the attack on Bullecourt, Brig.-Gen. Cummings’ 
health broke down and he was obliged to take up a home 
appointment. His departure was much regretted in the 
battalion, whose confidence and affection he had completely 

ained. He was succeeded by Brigadier General R. T. 
elly, D.S.O.. 
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finals, a striking demonstration of’ our supremacy in 
football in the Brigade. 


The Birthday Honours List, 1917, had con- 
tained the following awards for the battalion: — 


Brevet Majority.—a/Lieut.-Col. A. B. Beauman, 
D.S.O. 


Military Cross.—Lieut. C. E. Philcox. 


Mentioned in Despatches.—a/Lieut.-Col. A. B. 
Beauman, D.S.O., Lieut. L. V. Fitzpatrick, R.Q.M.S. 
A. Riley, C.Q.M.S. C. H. Hiam. 


On June 22nd, after one night spent at St. Leger, 
the battalion took over a sector of the recently 
captured Hindenburg Line north of Bullecourt. This 
line had been badly knocked about by our artillery, 
and the troops holding it, worn out by heavy fight- 
ing, had had no proper opportunity of putting 
things right. The enemy were still holding the 
support line, about 150 yards away, so that their 
snipers were getting many opportunities of causing 
casualties, our trenches in some places being blown 
in and in others too shallow to shield more than a 
man’s legs. 


Under these conditions we took over the line. 
Companies at the time were weak and the sector was 
a big one. However, as a result of unceasing and 
well directed work, when we were relieved we were 
able to hand over the sector in quite passable con- 
dition. It was possible to move along the front 
line by day in perfect safety and the defences had 
been greatly strengthened. This achievement was 
really a remarkable one on the part of both officers 
and men. 


On the 27th June we moved back to the railway 
embankment just south of Croisilles, from where 
working parties were found daily for the front and 
support lines. After six days here, quiet, except 
for some heavy shelling of battalion headouarers 
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at the railway embankment, we took over the same 
sector as before in the front line (July 3rd). 


The line had now greatly improved, but much 
remained to be done, and the battalion again put 
in plenty of good solid work. When we were re- 
lieved on July oth the trench system was in a 
thoroughly sound defensive state and reasonably, 
comfortable for the occupants. 


Patricia Camp, to where the battalion now pro- 
ceeded, consisted of tents and bivouacs, situated 
between St. Leger and Ervillers. The weather 
being fine, life there was pleasant enough, but large 
working parties had to be found daily for the 
forward area. 


On July 14th, although not in the line, we carried 
out a raid from our old sector. Unfortunately, owing 
to several postponements and difficulty in cutting 
the wire, the enemy had been put well on the alert, 
and as soon as our barrage opened his trench mor- 
tars and machine guns replied. At this period, 
owing to the battles in Flanders, our artillery in 
other sectors had been greatly thinned out and our 
bombardment proved quite insufficient to keep down 
the enemy’s fire and give the raiding party a fair 
chance. Nevertheless, the 2 officers and 40 other 
ranks pressed forward with great determination under 
heavy fire, and a stiff fight ensued. Eventually 
2/Lieut. Woof and Pte. Balding forced their way 
into the enemy front line but were not able to 
maintain themselves there as the enemy were in 
strength and full of fight. The raiding party were 
not able to make any further headway and returned 
to our trenches. The casualties suffered were 3 
other ranks killed and 1 officer and 16 other ranks 
wounded. For his marked gallantry on this raid 
2/Lieut. Woof was awarded a bar to his Military 
Cross, while the following were awarded the Military 
Medal:— Sergts. Lockett and Robinson, Private 
Balding. 
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On the 15th July the battalion returned to the 
line, taking over the same sector as previously held. 
After a quiet and uneventful tour Patricia Camp was 
again taken over on July 23rd. 


Our movements continued regularly and rather 
monotonously for the next few weeks, the same 
sector of line (now improved out of recognition and 
a ‘‘ Show sector ’’) being taken over on the 31st 
July. This tour was marked by one incident. On 
the night 5th/6th August a party of Stormstruppen, 
under an officer, attempted to raid our trenches. 
Our patrols were, as usual, very active, and before 
they got to our wire the defence was on the alert. 
Their leader was shot down by C.S.M. Gardner 
just in front of our own wire and the rest were 
chased back to their own trench in disorder. Their 
badly wounded officer was brought in triumph to 
battalion headquarters. For this success and for 
fine patrol work C.S.M. Jackson was awarded the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal and Sergts. V. Caine 
and J. Eades the Military Medal. 


The battalion returned tu Patricia Camp on Aug. 
7th and after two nights there marched to Berles- 
aux-Bois for rest and training. Berles-aux-Bois was 
a pleasant little village some miles south of Arras. 
Formerly close to the front line, the operations of 
the spring had freed it from the immediate terrors 
of war and there were already a good number of 
inhabitants back in it. A start was being made to 
bring the surrounding country back to cultivation. 
Nevertheless there was plenty of good training 
ground available and some 3trénuous work was 
carried out. A pleasant interlude was afforded by 
the Divisional Race Meeting and Fair, an excellently 
organised and quite elaborate show. It was a day 
of triumph for the battalion, as the Shoubridge Cup, 
presented by the Divisional Commander for the 
unit obtaining the most points on all events, was 
won after a close struggle. Points were gained by 
Lieut. G. S. Bailey, who won the jumping on 
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** Lonsdale ’’ (the Commanding Officer’s Charger), 
by C.S.M. Rollinson, who got a second in the 
Quarter Mile, by the Relay Team, who got third, 
and by myself, who won two horse races, the Bull:- 
court Flat Race and the Longatte Hurdle Race. 
As there was a well patronised Totalisator on the 
horse races the day was lucrative as well as enjoyable 
for many of the battalion. 


On August 28th we moved to Mondicourt and 
on the following day entrained for Flanders, where 
the great battle for the Paschendaele Ridge was 
already in full swing. 


CHAPTER _V. 


Preparation in September and the Great Battles of 
October, 1917. 


We detrained at Hopoutre, near Poperinghe, in 
the early morning of August 30th and proceeded 
to Micmas Camp, near Ouderdom, an uninteresting 
and unlovely locality, chiefly remarkable for a plague 
of flies. On Sept. Ist orders were received for a 
move to back areas. This was somewhat of an 
anti-climax. After our hurried move to Flanders 
it was confidently expected that we were destined 
to take part in a big attack at the beginning of 
September. This was undoubtedly the intention of 
the High Command at the time, but some execrable 
weather at the end of August, and other factors, 
led to a postponement, so it was decided to give the 
reserve divisions an opportunity of further training. 


After two nights at Steenvoorde (Sept. Ist and 
2nd) the battalion moved to Les Trois Rois area, 
near Cassell. As the training areas were fully oc- 
cupied at this time, we were kept here until Sept. 
13th. A move to Coin Perdu followed, and thence 
to billets at Zudausques on Sept. 15th. This move 
placed us well in the training area, a fine open‘down- 
land country, with pretty villages nestling in the 
valleys. A strenuous fortnight’s training followed, 
several Divisional attack practices being carried out 
under the personal supervision of Major General 
Shoubridge, the Divisional Commander. He had 
a genius for making such work interesting and m- 
structive, and the lessons learnt on these days were 
of incalculable value when it came to the real thing 
in the following month. The enemy’s adoption of 
the ‘“‘ pillbox ’’ defensive system had caused us to 
completely revolutionise our methods of attack, and. 
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these could only be learnt by the most careful 
training. 

On Sept. 28th we started our move towards the 
line, billeting at Remilly-Wiquin. The following 
day took us to Arques, where we entrained. We 
arrived at Hubertshoek on Sept. 30th and went into 
camp near there. 


On Sept. 30th, about 10 p.m., we were badly 
bombed by aeroplanes, 3 being killed and 26 
wounded. Two of these casualties were especially 
serious for the battalion. C.S.M. Flowers, who was 
killed, had come out with the battalion in 1914 and 
served with it until this day. As Transport Sergt., 
Company Quartermaster Sergeant and finally as 
Company Sergeant Major he had done conspicuously 
good work, and had proved himself a fighting leader 
of the first rank. C.S.M. Gardner, who was badly 
wounded on this occasion, had seen much fighting 
with the battalion, had greatly distinguished him- 
self on many occasions, and was trusted and re- 
spected by both officers and men. Happily he 
eventually recovered from this wound, though it 
caused his retirement from the Army. 


Thus, on the eve of a big battle, the battalion 
lost two of its most experienced warrant officers. 


During the last days of September and on the Ist 
of October thorough reconnaissances of the front 
line, with which we were concerned, had been carried 
out by the senior officers of the battalion. Such 
visits, entailing a passage of such notorious localities 
as Inverness Copse and Polygon Wood, were by no 
means unexciting, the enemy having concentrated 
an enormous weight of artillery against this front 
which he used freely day and night for harrying our 
communications. On the 1st of October a party, 
consisting of the four Company Commanders, the 
Adjutant (Capt. Lee) and myself, had a particularly 
rough passage. At dawn on that day the enemy 
had delivered a very strong counter-attack against 
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our front in Polygon Wood, and fighting continued 
throughout the day. He kept up heavy and pro- 
miscuous artillery fire on the approaches through 
which we had to thread our way, our destination 
being the Butte in Polygon Wood, an excellent 
vantage point for viewing our front. However the 
reconnaisance was successfully carried through, 
though Captain Kendrick was slightly wounded and 
Capt. Lee had his clothing torn with shell splinters. 


On October Ist the battalion had moved to camp 
near Chateau Segard.. On October 2nd we moved 
up to take over the line. After a halt near Zillebeke 
for teas, we passed Hooge Crater at dusk, and after 
following the Menin Road for a short distance, 
struck across Inverness Copse by a duckboard track. 
The situation was then reasonably quiet for this part 
of the world and everything pointed to a smooth 
relief. However, as the battalion was _ passing 
through Inverness Copse, the enemy, for some un- 
known cause, put down the full fury of his barrage. 
For those who have been through such an experience 
this requires no description, while for those who 
have not, any description would fail to give anv 
adequate impression of the reality. Suffice it to 
say that amongst those who went through it were 
Many war worn veterans, but not one of them had 
ever before seen shell fire of such intensity. Fur- 
ther progress for the time was impossible and every- 
one took up such cover as they could in shell holes. 
After about 45 minutes the tornado died down as 
quickly as it had blazed up, but in this short time it 
had caused us over 80 casualties. The men were 
quickly got together again by the two senior officers 
with the battalion, Captains English-Murphy and 
Hassell. (Battalion headquarters had gone forward 
to facilitate the relief and during the barrage found © 
welcome shelter in a pillbox which successfully re- 
sisted several direct hits.) The relief was then carried 
on with as methodically as if nothing untoward had 
happened. 
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The sector taken over ran just east of Polygon 
Wood, with battalion headquarters at the Butte.* 
The object of our attack was a level stretch of 
country consisting mostly of shell holes and pillboxes 
and quite devoid of landmarks. At the east of this 
wilderness lay the derelict village of Becelaere, 
though this was well outside the scope of our attack. 
The importance of this ground lay in the fact that 
its acquisition was necessary to protect the right 
flank of the Australians, who were to attack the 
Brodseinde position. Possession of the latter would 
-give them observation over large tracts of the 
enemy’s back areas, including many of his most 
important artillery positions. 


October 3rd passed quietly, the enemy’s artillery 
devoting most of its attention to positions well 
behind the front line. The forming up was success- 
fully carried out during the night 3rd/4th, in spite 
of some outbursts of hostile artillery. At 6 a.m., 
October 4th, our barrage blazed out on a 20 miles’ 
front, and the waves of infantry closely followed it 
as it crept forward. 


It is difficult to describe in detail an attack that 
advances successfully over a tract of country devoid 
of landmarks or descriptive points. The terrific 
power of our barrage reduced the enemy resistance 
to feebleness, although his lines were very strongly 
held, as he had a large mass of troops drawn up 
ready to attack when our bombardment opened, 
anticipating his by a few minutes. The advance 
continued steadily and relentlessly. Pillbox after 
pillbox fell to determined attacks, large numbers of 
the enemy were bayoneted or captured. Only on 
the right was any serious resistance met with, and 
here some obstinate machine guns caused trouble 


* A remarkable artificial mound about 8oft. high. For 
what purpose it was built is uncertain to the writer. One 
tale puts it down as a grand stand for the Polygon Wood 
Racecourse ; another that it was built for teaching Belgian 
cavalry hill climbing. 
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and casualties. Our final objective, a locality known 
as Jolting Houses, was reached to time. Direction 
had been carefully kept and we occupied the exact 
line allotted to us. This was a considerable achieve- 
ment considering the semi-darkness and complete 
absence of landmarks and it reflected great credit 
on the leading of the company officers and the 
steadiness and good discipline of the men. We 
achieved an advance of goo yards on a front of 450 
yards. 


After a short pause another battalion leap-frogged 
through us to the capture of the final objective and 
the work of consolidation in depth was energetically 
taken in hand. About I p.m. the enemy commenced 
a heavy bombardment of our positions, which he 
continued with varying intensity until dusk. Never- 
theless the work of digging-in continued satisfact- 
orily under the direction of Captain L. L. Hassell, 
M.C., the senior officer with the front line, and by 
dusk we were firmly established. 


Nevertheless the situation was now somewhat 
critical. Although the attack on our front had gained 
the final objective, the situation on our right was by 
no means satisfactory. The Division on our right 
had only made moderate progress, had suffered 
heavy casualties, and was somewhat disorganised. 
The ruined village of Reutel, and other positions 
that menaced our right flank, were still in enemy 
hands, and a counter-attack from this direction might 
have had serious results. Energetic steps were at 
once taken to meet the situation. The right flank 
was strengthened by extra rifles and Lewis guns. 
A quite serviceable redoubt was rapidly constructed 
and a defensive flank was formed of some companies 
of the Brigade Reserve. As matters turned out, 
the enemy, exhausted by his losses during the day, 
confined himself to heavy shelling throughout the 
night. 


October 5th dawned quietly, but as the day ad- 
vanced enemy shelling became more and more in- 
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tense, while our positions were sniped from various 
points and enfiladed by machine guns from Polder- 
hoek Ridge. This day was not a pleasant one for 
the battalion in its improvised trenches, and cas- 
ualties were severe. No infantry action developed 
however. 


October 6th was a much quieter day, and on the 
night 6th/7th we were relieved and went into dug- 
outs in Zillebeke Bund, with the satisfaction of work 
well done. On the morning of the 7th we moved 
back to camp near Dickebusch. 


- 


This completely successful action cost us con- 
siderable casualties, mostly from shell fire during 
the relief on October 2nd and after the attack. 
Amongst the fallen was Captain T. D. Parkes. He 
had joined the battalion in 1915 and done much 
useful work, first as Transport Officer and then as 
‘Adjutant. Wounded in the summer of 1916, he 
had rejoined the battalion in the summer of 1917 
and led his company with conspicuous success in 
the advance. He was killed by a sniper on the 
second day, when directing the work of consolida- 
tion. A most capable young officer, cheerful and 
optimistic at all times, his loss was a very real one 
to the battalion. Two other highly promising 
officers, 2/Lieuts. C. Teague and M. H. Phillips, 
fell in these operations, the latter being sniped when 
Carrying out an important reconnaissance. Seven 
officers were wounded. In addition the battalion 
lost 36 killed, 223 wounded, 49 missing, giving a 
total of 318. 


That the work of the battalion was fully appre- 
ciated is shown by the following list of awards for 
this operation : — 


Bar to Distinguished Service Order.—Lieut. Col. 
A. B. Beauman, D.S.O. 


Distinguished Service Order.—Captain L. L. 
Hassell, M.C. 


Military Cross.—Capt. F. A. Kendrick, Lieut. E. 
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Wolverson, Lieut. and Qr.-Mr. C. C. Wardle, 2/Lt. 
G. A. C. Sheffield, Capt. W. L. Scott (R.A.M.C. 
attached), 2/Lieut. G. J. R. Lansdell. 


Distinguished Conduct Medal.—Sgt. W. Wheat- 
ley, Cpl. J. Crowther, Sergt. S. Robinson, Sergt. 
J. Eades. : 


Bar to Military Medal.—Sergt. J. Grocott, Pte. 
A. Bradford, Pte. H. Trumper, Pte. W. Crawford. 


Military Medal.—L/Cpl. H. E. Woods, Pte. H. 
P. Hill, Sergt. G. Swift, C.Q.M.S. Bills, Cpl. E. 
Partridge, Cpl. E. Brockhurst, Pte. T. Rutter, Pte. 
F. Matthews, Pte. J. Humphries, L/Cpl. G. Under- 
hill, Pte. G. Clark, Pte. D. Hicken, L/Cpl. S. 
Mantle, Pte. T. Frankum, Pte. J. Ward, L/Cpl. C. 
Stokes, Pte. W. Myner, Pte. H. Mason, Pte. H. 
Skidmore, Pte. A. Powney, Pte. E. S. Tetley. | 


After three days near Dickebusch, another camp, 
near St. Hubertshoek, was taken over on October 
roth. On October 12th the battalion was marched 
back and went into billets near Mont des Cats. 
Here training was restarted, re-organisation conse- 
quent on the recent fighting was carried out and a 
large draft absorbed. 


Our rest was not of long duration, and on Oct. 
22nd we started towards the line, once more taking 
up a camp near Sherzenberg, and on the following; 
day bivouacs near Vormezeele were occupied. On 
October 24th we went into the line just south of 
Menin Road, with orders to co-operate in an attack 
on Gheluvelt on the 26th. The relief passed quietly 
but or the 25th Captain W. H. Curry, D.S.O., was 
killed by a sniper. This officer had served with 
the battalion continuously for over a year and had 
proved himself a particularly fine fighting leader. 
He was loved and trusted by his company and by 
his brother officers. His death was a very serious 
loss to the battalion. 


The forming up was successfully carried out 
under intermittent shell fire and at dawn the attack 
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was launched. Our objective was a muddy shell 
stricken ridge south of Menin, plentifully sprinkled 
with pillboxes of the strongest pattern. 


As soon as our advance started heavy machine 
gun fire opened from the enemy lines, but artillery 
fire was of only medium severity. 


The left hand company made progress in spite 
of heavy casualties from machine gun fire until 
within about 50 yards of the pillbox defénces known 
as Berry Cotts. Here very fierce opposition was 
met with, stick bombs being freely used by the 
enemy and the attack was swept by machine gun 
fire. The mud had by now made most of the rifles 
and Lewis guns useless, and the strength of the 
company was reduced to 1 officer and 20 men. 
Under these circumstances no further progress could 
be made, and the remnants of the company lay in 
shell holes until an opportunity could be found of 
retiring to our original front line. 


The centre met with very strong resistance from 
the concrete fort known as Hamp Farm. Their line 
was swept by cross machine gun fire that caused 
such heavy casualties that their advance was checked 
after gaining a bare hundred yards. 


The right company suffered less from machine 
gun fire than the others, being protected to a certain 
extent by the le of the ground. In consequence 
they were able to make a determined attack on their 
objective, a hillock known as the mound. This was 
strongly held by the enemy and heavy fighting en- 
sued. After a prolonged and desperate struggle, 
during which all the officers and senior N.C.O.s were 
killed or wounded, this gallant company, now under 
the command of a corporal, carried the position. 
The enemy retired, leaving many dead and a heavy 
‘machine gun behind them. The position was con- 
solidated and messages sent back for reinforcements. 
Unfortunately all the runners sent back became cas- 
ualties and no message reached battalion head- 
qjuarters. Owing to their isolation and small num- 
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bers what remained of this company were compelled 
to fall back at dusk. 


By noon the attack had failed all along the 
Divisional Front, except for some local gains of 
ground, and nothing remained to be done except 
to reorgijanise on our old front line. At dusk the 
battle died down and during the night 26th/27th 
October we were relieved with very little interfer- 
ence from the enemy and went into camp near 
Vierstraat. | 


The best comment on this unfortunate day’s 
operations is contained in a letter received shortly 
after from the Divisional Commander : — 


‘“ Dear Beauman.—I have just seen the Army 
Commander. Though he regrets that we did not 
get our objective as much as we do ourselves, he 
fully realises that officers and men did all that was. 
humanly possible in the face of great difficulties. 


‘* He also told me the enemy had a railway re- 
serve between Menin and Paschendael, intending 
to employ it at the most threatened point. Our 
attack showed such determination that he retained 
all reserve opposite us. This helped the Canad- 
lans materially to gain and hold their objectives. 
Therefore we did not fight in vain. 


“The 7th Division has taken hard knocks be- 
fore but it never loses its splendid spirit, and yes- 
terday’s battle will only be an incentive to get our 
own back on the next opportunity. 


‘Will you convey the contents of this letter to 
all officers, N.C.O.s and men, and also tell them 
how proud I am of the way in which they went 
forward under the worst conditions of mud and fire, 
and would not give in until they died or stuck in 
the mud. No soldiers can do more. 


Yours sincerely, 
Herbert Shoubridge.”’ 


Our losses in this action were severe, the pro- 
portion of killed and missing being very high- 
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Reference has already been made to Captain W. H. 
Curry, D.S.O. 2/Lieut. G. A. C. Sheffield, the 
battalion Intelligence Officer, fell when establishing: 
an advance report centre close behind the attack. 
Extremely capable, hardworking and popular, this 
officer had done most valuable work for the battalion 
for a long period. A few days after his gallant end 
he was awarded the M.C. for his fine work on 
October 4th. Another officer who died a particu- 
larly noble death was z/Lieut. R. S. Pullen. He 
fell when leading the dashing attack of the right 
company, and his personal example was largely. 
responsible for their success. Other gallant and 
capable officers who died at the head of their men 
on this day were 2/Lieuts. P. S. Glaze, W. H. Nokes 
and H. E. Poulton.* 2/Lieut. V. Hield was badly 
wounded and taken prisoner, while 2/Lieut. S. H. 
Houle was wounded. 


Exclusive of officers, 38 were killed, 136 woun- 
ded and QI missing, giving, a total of 265. ‘Amongst 
the missing was Company Sergeant Major Jackson, 
a splendid type of warrant officer, a born leader in 
battle and a fine footballer. 


The following honours were awarded for this 
engagement : — 


Military Cross.—2/Lieut. D. C. G. Bardsley. 
Distinguished Conduct Medal.—Cpl. J. Bolton. 


Bar to Military Medal.—Cpl. T. Walsh, Pte. W. 
Fellows, L/Cpl. E. Russell, Pte. E. Bainbridge, 
Pte. J. Barber, Pte. L. Mansell, L/Cpl. R. Kend- 
rick, Pte. D. Robin, Sergt. D. Elwell, L/Cpl. J. 
Cook, Cpl. W. Morrell, Pte. W. Timson, Pte. R. 
Comley, Pte. D. Evans. 
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* Another officer of the battalion fell on this day, Lieut. 
W.C. Conley, M.C. As he was attached to a Light Trench 
Mortar Battery he was technically off our strength, but we 
counted him as one of ourselves and deplored the death of 
a gallant and genial officer. He was actually supporting 
the attack of the battalion with his mortars when he fell. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Rest and Re-organisation. Winter and Spring in Italy, 
November, 1917—May, 1918. 


On October 29th, after a train journey to Ebblig- 
hem, we went into excellent billets at Lynde, not far 
from Aire. The next few days were spent in well 
earned rest, cleaning up and re-organisation. Large 
reinforcements of officers and men were received. 
On November gth the Division was reviewed by the 
King’ of the Belgians, and, in spite of the large 
number of new men in the ranks, the parade was 
marked by great smartness and precision of move- 
ment. Oo 


On November 1oth we moved by motor bus to 
Becourt, where two nights were spent. On Nov. 
13th we marched to Wismes and thence to Ver- 
chocq (November 14th) and Hesdin (Nov. 15th). 
On November 18th we entrained at Anvin for the 
long journey to Italy. After over three years of 
strenuous work in France we were destined for 
another theatre of war. 


The situation in Italy at this time was critical in 
the extreme. After the disaster at Caporetto in 
October, the Italians had been driven from one 
position to another, and no one could foresee where 
the retreat would end. British and French troops 
were being poured over the Alps to help to retrieve 
the situation. We were destined to form part of 
this force. | 


The journey took from November 18th to 25th. 
Although rather slow it was thoroughly enjoyable 
and we received a most effusive welcome after 
crossing the Italian border. Travelling by Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, Nice, we crossed the 
frontier at Ventimiglia and thence via Genoa and 
Mantua to Legnano (November 25th). 
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Detraining here in the middle of the night, we 
had a long and wearisome march to Roveredo. A 
cold damp mist did not present Italy at its best. 
After a day of rest and cleaning up we moved to 
Campiglia. The weather had now cleared and we 
marched under a blue sky and bright sun, with the 
snow covered Alps rising splendidly from the plains 
to the northward. November 29th took us to Nanto, 
a picturesque and comfortable hill village south of 
Vicenza. After two nights here a long march 
brought us to Piazzola on the Brenta. At this 
village the battalion occupied a place of vast dimen- 
sions and great magnificence. As the nights were 
now bitterly cold, and the heating apparatus was 
not working, we would willingly have exchanged 
into something less regal and rather warmer. We 
were again only allowed two nights’ rest, and for 
the next few days we were kept constantly on the 
move ; San Michele (Dec. 2nd), Piombino (Dec. 
3rd), Alberedo (Dec. 4th) being the stages. On 
December 5th we took up billets at Pazzan di Cam- 
pagna, where we were at length allowed some rest. 
The situation on the Piave was now more or less 
stable, and the presence of more British Divisions 
in the front line was not immediately required. 


The next few days were spent quietly, and on 
December 11th we moved north-westwards to Al- 
tivole. Here we settled down in comfortable bil- 
lets and some useful training was started. 


On December 2Ist we were suddenly moved to 
Crespagno at the foot of the Alps. . Some enemy 
successes in the mountains had jeopardized the 
Italian positions on Mount Grappa and astride the 
Brenta Gorge. We immediately set to work to dig 
a strong line facing north in the foothills to cover a 
possible retreat from the mountain positions. 


We worked hard for the next few days, and un- 
fortunately did not finish until midday on Christmas 
Day, returning to Altivole in the afternoon. We 
had our Christmas dinners on the 26th, and, thanks 
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to the efforts of the Acting Quartermaster, R.Q.M.S. 
Riley, and of C.Q.M.S. Hiam, they were a very 
great success, sufficient turkeys for the whole bat- 
talion having been obtained. A cloudless sky and 
a warm sun marked the day and enabled some 
companies to have their dinners in the open. Very 
different surroundings from the muddy camp at 
Bertrancourt, where the 1916 Christmas had been 
spent !| In the afternoon the officers signally de- 
feated the Sergeants at football. 


On the 29th December a most successful Reg- 
imental Musketry Meeting was held, the open com- 
petition receiving large entries from the whole Div- 
sion. On the 30th we returned to the foothills for 
further work on the defensive line, being billeted 
at Castelcucco. 


After five days hard digging, during which the 
new line was greatly improved, we returned again 
to Altivole on January 5th, 1918. 


_The following honours were awarded to the bat- 
talion in the New Year’s List :— 


Military Cross.—Major C. D. Twiss. 


| From the 5th to 16th January billets were oc- 

cupied at Altivole. Very bad weather marked the 
early part of the stay, but training was actively 
carried on. On the oth we defeated the 22nd Man- 
chesters by 7—0o in the first round of the Divisional 
Football Cup. 


On the 16th January the battalion moved to 
Cusignana, the Division having been ordered to take 
over the line on the Montello. This 1s a curious 
flat topped hill, lying on the right bank of the 
Piave. It is covered by vines, small woods, scat- 
tered farmhouses and intersected by numerous roads. 
Just to the north of it the Piave enters the dominat- 
ing escarpment of the Alps, while to the south the 
vine covered Venetian Plain stretches in unbroken 
flatness to the Adriatic. With the Piave, a deep 
and swift river of many channels, forming No Man’s 
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Land, the chances of a surprise attack were reduced 
to a minimum, and although occasionally both ar- 
tilleries were active, taken as a whole it was a verit- 
able haven of rest after the muddy and restless 
trench lines in France and Flanders. 


From the 17th to the 24th January the battalion 
was bivouacked in support. Much useful construc- 
tive work and cleaning up was done. 


On January 24th a sector of the front line was 
taken over on the southern portion of the Montello, 
opposite Falze di Piave. Here the right bank of 
the river formed a precipitous cliff, the top of which 
formed a splendid line of defence. By night posts 
were established in the river bed to prevent surprise. 


Some very determined efforts were now made to 
get patrols over the river by night and harry the 
enemy. Great difficulties existed however. The 
main stream was so deep and swift that a man of 
average physique was liable to be swept off his 
feet and drowned ; the water coming from the snow 
covered mountains was icy cold ; the river bed was 
broad and almost devoid of cover, the white shingle 
making any movement. painfully conspicuous. 
Nevertheless several crossings were effected by small 
bodies and valuable information was obtained as to 
the enemy’s movements and dispositions. For this 
good work C.S.M. Lockett was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal and Private T. Scrim- 
geour the Military Medal. 


On the night 2nd/3rd February the battalion 
handed over the line, vastly improved both as re- 
gards defences and dispositions, and returned to 
billets at Cusignana. Here some training was car- 
ried on, though large working parties had to be 
found daily for the forward area. On the 6th Feb. 
the 2nd Queen’s were defeated 6—o in the second 
round of the Divisional Football Cup. 


On the roth February the battalion returned to 
the Montello and went into support where some 
considerable shelling took place, though little dam- 
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age was done. During this period all the more 
senior officers being absent from various causes, 
Captain A. W. Lee, M.C., commanded the battalion. 


On the 18th February the front line was taken 
over on the southern portion of the Montello, the 
right almost reaching Nervesa. Every night de- 
termined efforts were made to cross the river, but 
without much success, the stream being very violent 
here and the moon very bright. 


On the 27th February the battalion was with- 
drawn to billets at Cusignana, and on the 28th 
marched to Pezzan di Campagna. The march con- 
tinued westward during the next two days, Albaredo 
being occupied on March ist and S. Martino on 
the 2nd. 


From here we expected to entrain for France, 
but the move was cancelled at the last moment. 
On March 7th we moved to Loreggia and the march 
was continued to Villafranca on the 8th. 


The period 8th to 24th March was spent at 
Villafranca, some useful training being put in. The 
battalion continued its victorious career in the Div- 
isional Football Cup. On the 12th the 21st Man- 
chesters were defeated 17—2, and on the 16th 
Brigade H.Q. lost to us by 6—2. The semi-final 
was played at Montegalda on the 18th, a really des- 
perate game against the 24th Manchesters being 
won by 2—1. The final, played at Montegalda on 
the 23rd, resulted in a fairly easy win over the 2nd 
Gordons by 5—2. The cup, a magnificent trophy, 
was personally presented by the Divisional Com- 
mander, Major General T. H. Shoubridge, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O.. 


On the 23rd March we started a move northward 
and marched to Lanze. On the 27th Villaverla was 
occupied and on the following night we billeted at 
Thiene. On the morning of the 29th the whole 
battalion was put into motor busses and proceeded 
by the marvellous mountain road to the Asiago 
Plateau. 
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The country of the plateau was quite unlike any 
battle ground we had experienced before. A coun- 
try of fir forests, steep, rocky hills, a strip of open 
hilly country and then rugged snow capped mount- 
aims as far as the eye could see. It was indeed a 
change from the open downlands of France or the 
dreary flats of Flanders. A night was spent at 
Carriola Camp, in a cold and uncomfortable collect- 
ion of huts. On the 30th March, after a scrambling 
march on the icebound roads, we took over the 
front line in the neighbourhood of Mount Lemerle. 
Our line here ran through the edges of the fir 
forest. In front of us the forest ended abruptly 
and open country lay between us and the Austrian 
trenches 2,000 yards away. 


Our front line was strong and well constructed, 
thickly wired and well supplied with dugouts. 
During this tour we completely re-organised the 
system of holding the line, pushing forward out- 
posts to the open ground beyond the forest. Our 
patrols made nightly excursions right up to the 
enemy wire, which was reported strong. The enemy 
was on the whole inactive, though his, artillery 
showed spasmodic bursts of activity. 


On the 7th April we were relieved and pro- 
ceeded to a hut camp at Casa Magnaboschi, near 
the village of Cessuna. Life here was somewhat 
uninteresting, movement from the camp pone re- 
stricted by enemy observation. 


On April 15th we went into the line south of 
Carriola—Canove Road and on the night of the 
17th/18th we carried out a most successful raid on 
the enemy outposts at Vaister, a ruined farmhouse 
about half way between the enemy lines. Patrols 
had established the fact that this locality was strongly 
held by the enemy nightly. Owing to its isolated 
position, and the absence of wire defences, it ap- 
peared to form an easy prey, although a previous 
‘attempt against it had failed. 


A sunken road led out from our line to the hou3e, 
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and the raiding party of 7 officers and 150 other 
ranks formed up astride this, Captain Kendrick being 
in charge to the right of the road and Lieut. Cuxson 
to the left. The flanks were thrown well forward 
so that the advance was made in half moon forma- 
tion. In spite of a bright moon, the raiding party 
managed to work within 200 yards of their object- 
ive without being observed. At II p.m. our how- 
itzers put down a crash on Vaister House and our 
men dashed forward. The two flanks, sweeping 
round the house, met in rear of it, and the garrisom, 
completely surrounded, were overcome after a sharp 
fight. Over 20 prisoners fell into our hands and 
16 of the enemy were bayoneted. Our casualties 
were five wounded. 


This brilliant little affair was by far the most 
successful raid that had so far taken place on the 
plateau and attracted much attention. The following 
awards resulted from it: — 


Bar to Military Cross.—Captain F. A. Kendrick, 
AC 


Miligary Cross.—Lieut. S. G. Cuxson, Lieut. T. 
H. Searls. 


Distinguished Conduct Medal.—Pte. A. James. 
Bar to Military Medal.—Cpl. S. Mantle. 


Military Medal.—Sgt. W. Lycett, Cpl. R. Curtis,. 
Pte. A. Sellick, L/Cpl. S. Gill, Cpl. A. Harrison, 
Sergt. G. Phillips, Cpl. E. Overton, Sergt. J. Gould,,. 
Sergt. C. Mee, Pte. W. Powell, L/Cpl. R. Burton, 
L/Cpl. W. Harrison, Pte. S. Powell, Pte. H: Haynes, 
Cpl. T. Bartlett. 


Italian Silver Medal for Valour.—Lieut.-Col. A-~ 
B. Beauman, D.S.O., Capt. F. A. Kendrick, M.C., 
Pte. A. James, Sergt. W. Lycett, Sergt. G. Phillips. 


Italian Bronze Medal for Valour.—L/Cpl. A. 
Harrison, L/Cpl. R. Curtis, Cpl. S. Mantle. 


On the 2oth the battalion was relieved and pro- 
ceeded to camp at Mount Serona overlooking the 
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plains. On the 21st we scrambled rather than 
marched downhill by a mule track and went into 
billets at S. Dona, a rather squalid village at the 
bottom of the mountains. 


A week was spent here. Capt. Hassell, D.S.O., 
M.C., rejoined the battalion on the 25th from the 
Senior Officers’ School at Aldershot, and took up 
the duties of Second-in-Command, Major Twiss 
having just previously left for France on promotion 
to command a battalion. 


On April 28th we toiled up the mountains to 
Mount Serona Camp, a long and stiff climb. After 
some days here, during which large working parties 
were found daily, we moved up into support at 
Mount Lemerle (May 6th). While we were here 
the welcome news was received that the battalion 
had won Lord Cavan’s Boxing Cup, open to the 
whole of the Italian Expeditionary Force. The team 
consisted of Private Griffiths (winner of the feather 
weights), L/Cpl. Smith, Private Lemnon and L/Cpl. 
Ballinger, all of whom won points for the battalion. 
The team had been most carefully trained by 
R.Q.M.S. Riley, to whom much of the credit of our 
success was due. 


Life otherwise was uneventful enough, and after 
10 days at Mount Lemerle we returned to Mount 
Serona Camp (May 17th). On the following day 
we descended to the plains and went into camp at 
Centrale, a village in the foothills. 


The Italian summer had now set in on the plains 
and conditions were almost tropical. Strenuous 
training was carried out in the early mornings and 
no less strenuous sports in the evenings. On the 
25th May the battalion won the Brigade Boxing Cup 
after an unexpectedly close tussle with the 22nd 
Manchesters. 


On May 26th my period of command terminated, 
as I was called away at very short notice to take 
over command of a Brigade. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Personal Notes. 


The wastage of war in a battalion is enormous. 
During the 19 months of my command many hun- 
dred officers and men passed through the regiment. 
Death, wounds, sickness, promotion, etc., claimed 
most of them and only a very small proportion 
served continuously for the whole period. Out of 
the many gallant and able soldiers who served with 
distinction during this period it is an extremely 
difficult task to pick out individuals and it would 
be impossible within the limits of a short narrative 
to mention more than a fraction of those who by 
their leadership in action, and those who by their 
tireless endeavour at all times, enabled the battalion 
to come out of battle after battle with its pre- 
eminent reputation undiminished and its fighting 
spirit unquenched. I cannot, however, conclud2 
this narrative without paying tribute to some, at 
any rate, of. aa to whom the battalion owes so 
much. 


Major C. D. Twiss, M.C., both as senior com- 
pany commander and later as Second-in-Command, 
was always a tower of strength to the battalion. As 
a pre-war regular he was naturally looked up to for 
an example by the rest of the officers, and he never 
fatled to lead them in the right way. 


Captain A. W. Lee, M.C., took over the Ad- 
jutancy on January roth, 1917, and continued as 
such till the end of my command. Of boundless 
energy and unfailing cheerfulness, there was hardly 
a department of regimental life in which he did not 
make his influence felt. On the battlefield or off 
it he worked unceasingly and with rare judgment 
for the battalion’s good. As a direct result of his 
efforts, our orderly room became a model as a war 
time office, while the guards found by the battalion 
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could have taken their place with credit in front of 
Buckingham Palace. 


Captain E. de Trafford, M.C., was a company 
commander for over a year under my command. 
His imperturbable calm under any circumstances, 
however depressing or critical, became a byword 
with all ranks. He went through two years with 
the battalion and during this time saw quite a 
remarkable amount of fighting both as a platoon 
and company commander. A quiet and steady 
worker, he could always be relied on to do his job 
efficiently and quietly. His popularity with all ranks 
was immense. 


Other officers who stood out as company com- 
manders of conspicuous merit were Captains R. 
English-Murphy, M.C., L. L. Hassell, D.S.O., M.C., 
and F. A. Kendrick, M.C. All three were magnif-. 
cent fighting leaders whose companies would follow 
them anywhere. Any battalion would have been 
lucky to own officers who possessed such energy, 
initiative and knowledge of modern war as these 
three. 


Lieut. and Quartermaster C. C. Wardle, M.C., 
was an ideal war time Quartermaster. , Cool, com- 
petent and extremely resourceful, no difficulties, how- 
ever stupendous, ever daunted or defeated him. 
He appeared to be capable of extracting blood from 
a stone, or the even more difficult task of extracting 
stores from a recalcitrant ordnance officer. His 
final exploit was typical of his whole character. 
After dusk on October 4th he arrived at Hooge 
Crater with the battalion ration party. The night 
was pitch dark and wet, the guides who were de- 
tailed to meet him had all become casualties, the 
duckboard paths over the wastes of slush and mud 
were broken in many places, the enemy was shelling 
heavily, but he knew the battalion had been fighting 
all day and was badly in need of rum and rations. 
He was. determined that they should have them. 
So he set forth with his devoted band into the 
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darkness and shell fire of Inverness Copse and 
Polygon Wood, and after various adventures duly 
arrived with his charge intact at battalion head- 
quarters. And this was a man who joined the army 
before most of our officers had been born! On 
the way back he badly twisted his knee in falling 
into a shell hole and was eventually invalided home. 
For his efforts on this night he was awarded a well 
earned Military Cross. 


Two young officers who did excellent work over 
long periods were Captain W. F. P. Thomas, M.C., 
and Lieut. Thompson, M.C., the former as Battalion 
Signalling Officer, the latter as Battalion Intelligence 
Officer. Both saw a lot of fighting and carried 
through their respective jobs with anility and thor- 
oughness. 


R.S.M. F. Parr, M.C., D.C.M., although perhaps 
the youngest Regimental Sergeant Major with the 
B.E.F., always acted well up to the high standard 
expected of one of his position. Keen, smart and 
energetic, his influence amongst the N.C.O.s and 
men was large and always for the good of the bat- 
talion. His efforts and enthusiasm greatly assisted 
the victorious career of our invincible battalion 
football team. 


To R.Q.M.S. Riley the battalion owed much. 
His devotion to its interests were only equalled by 
his resourcefulness, his ability and enormous cap- 
acity for work. His cheerfulness and enthusiasm 
never failed during long years of active service, 
and beyond his own work, which was always a model 
of efficiency and good organisation, he worked un- 
ceasingly to foster all forms of sport in the battalion. 
Almost ‘entirely owing to his efforts in 1918 we 
could raise a boxing team that not only dominated 
the Division, but won a much prized trophy open 
to the whole Expeditionary Force in Italy. His 
Military Cross was awarded for a particularly fine 
piece of work during the Bullecourt fighting, May, 
1917. Hearing that the battalion was short of 
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rations he at once set off with a small party. The 
only communication trench was being heavily shelled 
along its whole length, but he never paused for a 
minute and the much needed rations were duly de- 
livered. 


C.Q.M.S. Hiam, M.S.M., a warrant officer 
of unusual ability and organising powers, did much 
excellent work in the Orderly Room. He also de- 
voted much time and trouble to the Regimental 
Canteen, which became a most useful regimental 
institution under his guidance. Sergeant Drummer 
Proderick, by steady and well directed work, brought 
the battalion band to a high State of efficiency. 


We were lucky in having two popular and able 
R.A.M.C. officers attached to us for considerable 
periods, Captain Mackenzie during the spring of 
1917 and Captain Logan Scott, M.C., from the 
summer of 1917 onward. Both devoted themselve:; 
heart and soul to the interests of the battalion and 
by the quality of their work in battle and in billets 
earned the confidence and gratitude of all ranks. 


I could prolong this personal record indefinitely. 
The above are only a few of those who deserved 
well of the battalion. I cannot pay personal tribute 
except to a few, but I will quote the farewell mes- 
sage which I sent to the battalion when my com- 
mand was finished: — 


To the Officers, W.O.s, N.C.O.s and Men of 
the rst South Staffs. Regiment. 


I was called away so suddenly that I was unable 
to come round and say goodbye to you as I should 
have liked to have done. I commanded the 38th 
continuously for 19 months, and I can honestly sav 
this period has been the happiest in my life. No 
C.O. could command a more magnificent body of 
men, loyal, cheerful, hardworking, keen and splendid 
fighters. During my command the battalion has 
won many splendid successes in battle—this has 
been due to the splendid leading of your company 
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officers and the magnificent fighting spirit of the 
whole battalion. Our losses have been considerable, 
but success can rarely be won cheaply in this war 
and our battle record is second to none. The dis- 
cipline shown by all ranks during my command has 
been most satisfactory. See that it continues so, 
for discipline is the life blood of a battalion. 


I am also pleased to think that during my com- 
mand you have been a happy battalion. I have 
always been met with cheerful smiling faces. 


Well, you must all know how my heart and 
thoughts are bound up with the dear old 38th. 
Wherever I go and whatever lies in store for me 
you will never be out of my thoughts. Remember 
that I look on each one of you as a friend and shall 
always be glad to hear from you or see you. May 
you go on from success to success, from victory to 
victory and God bless every one of you. 
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